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THE BOOK OF SHAPES 


(PARTS I, I, & III). 


BY SHEILA RADICE, 
With a Preface by Dr. T. Percy Nunn, Prof. of Education in the Univ. of Lond. 


The Times Literary Supplement writes :— 

“These three Books of Shapes, with their startling covers, revealing in 
bright colours strange geometrical patterns in solid perspective, are something 
more than books for children to play with... . they have a philosophic and 
an artistic significance that will first please and then fascinate grown-up people 
.... This is a method of direct mind-training that has a real significance in 
psychology as well as in art.” 

The Westminster Gazette writes :— 

“It is not easy to describe the books because their immediate diagrammatic 
appeal is so far from verbal expression that wordiness would be wasted. . . Mrs. 
Radice has provided an exquisite means for enabling teachers to teach children 
to teach themselves. 


THE NEW CHILDREN. 


BY SHEILA RADICE, 
With Autograph foreword by Dr. Maria Monvressort. 
Dr. Montessori writes :— 

“Mrs. Radice has expressed my ideas to the world with marvellous lucidity.” 
The Daily Telegraph writes :— 

“One of the least fortunate of our national traits is a certain obstinate 
resistance to new ideas... This is particularly true of education, and it has 
proved the main hindrance which the Montessori system has had to encounter 
in England. But the system was strong enough to recover, and has gradually 
won its way to the approval of all who appreciate the inevitable trend of modern 
education. Mr. H. A. L. Fisher has described its author as the outstanding 
figure in the education of the ow. and all enlightened teachers throughout the 
country are beginning to adopt Montessori methods. This little book should be 
a valuable weapon in the cause of the movement. It is clear, persuasive, and 
come. mala it makes out a good case, and states it in simple, intelligible 
anguage. 

The Lancet writes :— : 

“The New Children” makes good reading... it is fluent, graphic, and 
versatile. The author has evidently grasped the scientific truth that permeates 
and inspires the Montessori doctrine.” 

The New York Herald writes :— 

“The Montessori idea is here expressed as a philosophy of life — the 
philosophy of Bergson, arrived at independently through long, patient, encyclo- 
pedic study of the self-revelations of children from birth. : 

The Times — (U.S.A.) writes:—‘ Mrs. Radice has given a luminous 


interpretation of the vast scope of Dr. Montessori’s vision and aims.’ 
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Books for Sale. 


Books. ‘and “AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. 
Early printed Works. Standard — | 
First Editions, &c. Catalogues free. 

and autographs wanted for cash. Lists — | 
Reginald At | 
don, S.E.22 ! 


SHAKESPEARE 


and other early dramatists. 
Report all early books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, autograph letters, out 
of the way items, etc., to 


MAGGS BROS., 
34 & 35, Conduit St., London, W. 


NOTES & QUERIES. 
Founded 1849. 
20, High Street, High Wycombe, Bucks. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
Inland and Abroad, 
12 months 10s. 
(including 2 “half-yearly indexes) 
6 months ... .. 15s. 10d. 
(including one “index). 

8 months ... .. 7s. 7d. 
All subscriptions payable in advance. 
Cheques should be made payable to ‘ Notes 

and Queries,’ and crossed “ Child & Co.” 
LONDON OFFICE : 
22, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2 

(Army, Navy & Air Force Gazette Office). 

Telephone No. 396, Central. 
“NOTES AND QUERIES” is on sale at 
the above address, and a supply of back 
numbers is always available. Orders for 
volumes, indexes, binding cases, etc., are 
booked. 
SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
1s per line (minimum 8 lines). 
Advertisements should be oe to The 
Manager, ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 20, High Street, 
High Wycombe, 


4d. 


mig ge have been received for the follow- 

back numbers :— 
ifth Series: General Index 

Ninth Series. Vols. i to xii ~~ cloth. 

Twelfth Series: No. 67, April 1917 (Vol. iii); 
Index, Jan.-June, 1920 ol: vi); No. 86, Novem- 
ber, 1918 (Vol. iv); 0. 185, October. 29, 1921 
(Vol. ix); No. 217, June 10, 1922 (Vol. x). 

Readers wishing to dispose of “4 Se 
above should communicate with The Mana 


inson, 188, Peckham Rye, Lon-| 4 
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Antiquarian 
Bookshops. 


LUZAC & CO. 


(H. B. Knight-Smith). 
ORIENTAL AND FOREIGN 
BOOKSELLERS, 


ORIENTAL BOOKS, Indian & Persian 
Art, MSS., Bronzes, ~te. 
The following Catalogues still avail- 
able (gratis) on application to Dept. 13: 
B.O. xxi: BOOKS IN AND ON. = 
ARABIC LANGUAGES. B.O. xxii 


S. 
THE PERSIAN 


GUAGE. B.O. xxiv: EGYPT. Com- 


plete List of Books and Periodicals. 
46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C.1. 
(Opposite British Museum) 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


Bookseller, 83, High St., Marylebone, W.1. 
New Catalogues. Post free on application. 


No. 487. ORIENTAL BOOKS, 
chiefly CHINA and JAPAN 
No. 438. BOOKS OLD and NEW, suit- 
able for NEW YEAR 
PRESENTS. 
ATLASES, MAPS, CHARTS, 
etc., OF THE WORLD. 
CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 
No. 441. EARLY NEWS- 


AP 
No. 442. OLD WORLD 
No. 443. FOLK 


LORE, 
No. 444. BIOS RAP 
No. 45. TRIALS, &e. 


sn RUBBINGS.—Collection for Sale; 150; 

good black; many mounted on linen, a 
strong storage cases. — R. W. Sloley, 30, 
Charlton Road, S.E.3 


No. 439. 


¢ 

¢ 

4 

TAN. 
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E AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 


The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers 
and Printers, 27-47, GARDEN ROW, 
ST. GEORGE’S ROAD, $.B.1. 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen 
slips with perfect freedom. Ninepence each. 
8s. per dozen, ruled or plain; postage extra, 
1s. — size, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain; 


postage 
STICKPHAST is a clean white Paste and 
not a messy liquid. 
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Notices to Correspondents. 


Notes. 


NOTES ON MRS. HUTCHINSON’S 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


The Memoirs of the life of Colonel 
Hutchinson, governor of Nottingham castle 
and town during the great civil war, were 
first edited and published in 1806 by the 
Rev. Julius Hutchinson. The editor, whose 
grandfather was a son of Charles Hutchin- 
son, the Colonel’s half-brother, stated that 
he was in possession of four books written 
by Mrs. Hutchinson and left by her in 
manuscript. They consisted of the memoirs 
proper, ‘‘a book without a title, but which 
appears to have been a kind of diary,” a 
fragment of her own life written by Mrs. 
Hutchinson, and two treatises on religious 
subjects. These manuscripts, completed 
probably by Mrs. Hutchinson in the decade 
following the Colonel’s death, which took 
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place in 1664, remained at Owthorpe, the 
Hutchinsons’ seat in Nottinghamshire, till 
about 1775, and were then removed to the 
family house at Hatfield Woodhall in Hert- 
fordshire, where they were found by Julius 
Hutchinson. 

Three further editions of the memoirs were 
produced by the original editor, but after- 
wards his fortunes declined, and there was 
a dispersal of ‘his property in which the 
manuscript of the memoirs disappeared. 
Down to a recent date, the members of the 
Hutchinson family believed that this manu- 
script was irretrievably lost, the tradition 
being that it had been taken with him by the 
editor’s solicitor in a ship bound for America 
which foundered on the voyage. By one of 
those chances which occasionally delight the 
book hunter, it re-appeared last summer, and 
was purchased by the Nottingham Corpora- 
tion from a well-known firm of London 
antiquarian booksellers. Its permanent rest- 
ing-place is now the Nottingham Castle 
Museum, the modern building which occupies 
the site of the castle so long associated with 
the Colonel’s _ fortunes. Where the 
manuscript has been, since sight of it was 
lost, has not been disclosed, but it is in a 
well preserved condition. The inside of the 
cover bears the note: ‘‘ Written by Lucy, 
the Wife of Col. Hutchinson, being a history 
of his life, particularly of his conduct in 
the Great Rebellion.”” In the same hand 
the volume is lettered ‘“‘ No. 6.’? The only 
damage it has sustained is a small hole 


which has been burnt into the side of the 


first few pages, and there are marks of fire 
on the edges of some of the pages towards 
the end of the book. The small portions of 
the text which have suffered are correctly 
reproduced in the memoirs, so the accident 
to the book occurred after it was set up 
in type. 

The book has been paged throughout by 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and the first page is 
headed ‘‘ To my children.”” On p. 21, Mrs. 
Hutchinson ends her description of her 
husband with the words ‘‘ AIl this and more 
is true, but I so much dislike the manner of 
relating it, that I will make another assay ”’ 
(quoted in the ‘ Memoirs,’ p. 17, edition 
1808). On the same page, as described in 
the original memoirs, the grandfather of the 
first editor writes: ‘‘ This Book was writon 
by Lucy, ye widow and relict of Coll. John 
Hutchinson of Owthorp.”? Pages 22 to 29 


are occupied with Mrs. Hutchinson’s second 
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attempt to describe her husband. This has 
not as yet been printed, the originai editor 
having rejected it on the grounds that it 
was ‘“‘ much more laboured and much less 
characteristick ’’ than the first version. Lis 
last sentence is an incomplete one, and 
shows that Mrs. Hutchinson had continued 
her narrative. Though one or more sheets 
are here missing, there is no break in the 
numbering, which proves that the book was 
bound under Mrs, Hutchinson’s supervision. 
Page 30 has the heading, ‘‘ The life of John 
Hutchinson,’”’ and the memoirs as they are 
printed go to p. 415, but Mrs. Hutchinson’s 
story does not end till p. 419. One addi- 
tional page about the Colonel’s sufferings 
follows, and then come some thirty pages of 
biblical quotations. The character of these 
may be judged from some of the headings: 
‘* His selected psalmes in the prison; Con- 
cerning his enemies; In reference to the 
Presbiterian party other apostates; 
Applicable scriptures to the Prelates; For 
the 30th of January; Upon occasion of 
Robinson’s lies told at court; The institution 
of the Supper; Some Rules concerning 
weomen.”’ 

The reader of the printed memoirs is 
allowed to assume that the text had _ been 
followed without deviation. Examination of 
the manuscript shows, however, that it was 
carefully edited for the press, and while 
the omissions in the main part of the story 
are few, long passages at the beginning and 
towards the end of the book have been cut 
out. Nearly one third of Mrs. Hutchinson’s 
description of her husband has been deleted, 
but the passages omitted for the most part 
concern the Colonel’s religious convictions, 
and have now little interest. One long 
omission towards the end has reference to 
the election of the Colonel to the Parliament 
which met in April, 1660. It contains 
some uncomplimentary references to Dr. 
Plumptre, of which the editor did not 
approve. For better reasons, a long story of 
certain happenings at Sandown Castle 
during the Colonel’s imprisonment, in which 
““a certaine woman of ill fame call’d Mrs. 
Mountage ’’ figures, is omitted. The con- 
clusion of the memoirs was omitted from the 
printed version. Nothing of importance was 


lost by the shortening of the story. 

One portion omitted may be quoted : 

The spring after the colonel’s death there came 
an apparition of a gentlewoman in mourning 
in such a habitt as Mrs. Hutchinson used to 


weare there, and afirighted the guards mightily 
at the first, but after a while grew familiar to 
them, and was often seene walking in the 
Collonell’s chamber, and on the platformes, and 
came sometimes into the co | among then, 
which is certainely true, but we knew not how 
to interpret it. 

It does not seem to have struck Mrs 
Hutchinson as odd that it was her ghost and 
not the Colonel’s which haunted his prison. 

The manuscript still bears the editor's 
pencillings, but not all the passages he 
marked for omission were in fact omitted, 
The author’s spelling was carefully followed 
by the printer, as the first editor claimed, 
but capital letters were Jess generously used 
by him than Mrs. Hutchinson. The pune. 


| tuation, a difficult task in this case, seems 


to have been left to the compositor. Mrs, 
Hutchinson rarely used abbreviations in this 
manuscript, but dates were more frequently 
left blank, with spaces for their insertion 
unfilled, than appears in the printed book, 
The handwriting is very clear and neat, and 
it is remarkable how seldom Mrs. Hutchin- 
son has to alter a word or to cross out a 
sentence, 
Sypney Race. 


LANCASHIRE ANTIQUITIES IN THE 
‘ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA.’ 


In the article on Lancashire in the 
Eleventh Edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ (1910-1911), there are several 
errors in the section devoted to the 
antiquities of the county, and also in more 
than one of the descriptions of the churches 
mentioned separately under the names of the 
towns to which they belong. 

The section on Antiquities (vol. xvi, 
p. 143) begins with a list of the religious 
houses formerly existing within the county, 
but the survival of any architectural remains 
is recorded only in the cases of Furness and 
Cockersand Abbeys, and Upholland Priory. 
No mention is made of existing remains at 
Whalley, Burscough, or Cartmel, though 
Cartmel church is referred to (incorrectly) 
under Furness* (xi, 363). Cartmel is 
wrongly bracketed with Warrington as 4 
house of Austin friars, whereas it was, 
with Burscough and Conishead, a priory of 
Austin canons. There was no priory of 
Black (or Austin) canons at Lancaster, nor 


-* Cartmel is not in Furness, though con 
tiguous to it. 
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a Franciscan friary, as here stated. 
only friaries in the county were: one of 
Dominicans at Lancaster, one of Franciscans 


at Preston, and one of Augustinians at 
Warrington. 
The Priory of Penwortham is stated to 


have been founded ‘‘ shortly after the time 
of the Conquest,’’ but Prof. Tait has shown 

((V. C. H. Lanes.,’ ii., 104) that so early 
a date as the reign of Rufus cannot be main- 
tained, and that the foundation could not 
have been much, if at all, earlier than 1140. 

The Cluniac cell of Kensal is described as 
having been founded in the reign of John, 
whereas it goes back to that of Stephen. It 
was re-granted by Henry II to Lenton 
Priory, and John confirmed his father’s 
grant. 

There is no mention of the priories of 
Cockerham (Austin) and Hornby (Pre- 
monstratensian),of the short-lived Cistercian 
Abbey at Wyresdale, or of the hospitals of 
St. Leonard at Lancaster, and St. Mary 
Magdalene at Preston. But of none of these 
does any part of the fabric exist. 

The list of the most interesting churches 
(besides those mentioned under the several 
towns) comprises twenty-four buildings, some 
feature of each—except in six cases—being 
referred to. The list includes many churches 
of architectural interest, but it unfor- 
tunately omits many others equally interest- 
ing, such as Garstang, Halsall, Hornby, 
Ribchester, St. Michael-on-Wyre, and others. 
In the following cases particular feattures 
or dates are wrongly given :— 

Aldingham. There is no Norman doorway 
as here stated. 

Heysham is described as “* Norman with traces 
of earlier date.’ There is, indeed, some 
pre-Conquest work, including a doorway, but 
there is nothing of the Norman period in 
Heysham Church. _No mention is made of the 
pre-Conquest chapel of St. Patrick to the west 
of the parish church, or of the cross and hog- 
back in the churchyard. 

Hoole church is included in the list although 
it dates only from 1628. 

Melling (Lonsdale) is described as ‘‘ Perpen- 
dicular with stained glass windows.” The archi- 
tectural period is correct but the reference to 
“stained glass windows” is puzzling, as none 
of the glass is ancient, and there are modern 
coloured windows in all the other churches. 

Ormskirk is described as having two towers 
“one of which is detached and surmounted by 
a spire.’ As a matter of fact neither tower is 
detached. The older spire-steeple fis at the 
west end of the south aisle and the larger 
sixteenth-century square tower at the west 
end of the nave—both being open to the church. 
Radcliffe church is briefly described as “ Nor- 


The | 


man.” There may be twelfth-century masonry 
in the angles of the short nave, but if so, it 
is quite invisible and its existence is purely 
conjectural. The earliest visible masonry is 
of thirteenth-century date—and there is very 
little of that. 

Stidd is said merely to have a “ Norman 
arch.” ‘This is right as far as it goes, but the 
greater part of the fabric itself is Norman, 
with three original windows remaining in 
addition to the doorway on the north side, 

Upholland Priory church is described as 
“Early English with low massy tower,” where- 
as the oldest part (the nave) is Decorated and 
the tower Perpendicular. 

Urswick church is described as “ Norman, 
with embattled tower.” This is a building to 
which it is difficult to assign a date for the 
main structure, but the earliest architectural 
feature is a window not earlier than the thir- 
teenth century. Pre-Conquest stones have 
been found in the coursé of alterations but 
the building has no definite Norman features. 

Whalley is wrongly called the “ abbey church ” 
and is described as “‘ Decorated and Perpendi- 
cular with Runic stone monuments.” ‘The ruins 
of the abbey lie some little distance away and 
no part of the conventual church remains. 
Whalley. church is, and always has been, the 
parish church, and it is mainly Early English, 
with a Perpendicular tower. It contains a 
fine series of fifteenth-century canopied stalls 
from the abbey church—not mentioned here— 
and is otherwise interesting. The so-called 
“Runic stone monuments” are three pre-Con- 
quest crosses in the churchyard, none of which, 
however, is inscribed with runes, 

The principal old castles of the county 
are given as’ Lancaster, Dalton, Gleaston, 
Greenhalgh, and Fouldrey, but no mention 
is made of Clitheroe (the Norman keep of 
which remains), Hornby, or Thurland. Of 
Lancaster it is not correct to say (xvi, 148) 
that the ‘‘ greater part of the old portion 
_of the present structure was built by Roger 
‘of Poitou.” It is doubtful whether even 
the Norman keep is as old as Roger 
| (c. 1090-1102), the period of Henry II’s 
' reign being much more likely. Of the other 
| remaining ancient work ‘‘ Adrian’s Tower ”’ 
| probably dates from the first decade of the 
| thirteenth century, whilst the Well Tower 
| and Gateway are for the greater part fif- 
| teenth century work. 
| The churches noticed separately under the 


| names of the chief towns of the county 
‘include those of Ashton-under-Lyne, Burn- 
ley, Lancaster, Manchester, Radcliffe, and 
Rochdale. On these a few observations may 
' be made: 
| Ashton-under-Lyne (ii, 734). The church is 
| described as “ Perpendicular, but almost wholly 
| rebuilt.” It would have been better to say 
| “ wholly rebuilt.” If any part of the ancient 
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structure was retained it is totally invisible. 
No mention is made of the extremely fine, 
though imperfect, late fifteenth century glass 
illustrating the life of St. Helen, quite the 
best thing of its kind in the county. The 
Old Hall at Ashton is said to be still a 
remaining ‘‘ in an altered form with an ancien 
prison adjoining.” Both Hali and prison were 
pulled down in 1890. 

Burnley church (iv, 855) is described as dating 
from “the fourteenth century, though largely 
modernised.” The oldest part of the present 
structure is the Perpendicular tower, the nave 
— are sixteenth century and the rest is 
ater. The foundation goes back much earlier 
than the fourteenth century. 

Lancaster church (xvi, 148) is described as con- 
taining “some fine Early English work in the 
nave arcade.” No part of the existing struc- 
ture, however, is of that period, the greater 
part — chancel, nave, and aisles — belonging to 
the third decade of the fifteenth century or 
thereabouts. Some Early English fragments 
have been found and the south doorway is tran- 
sitional Norman. There is also a Decorated 
doorway, now within the church. The tower 
was built in 1754-5, not in 1759 as here stated: 
but this mistake is one often made as the 
latter date is cut in the stonework above the 
clock, which was erected in that year. 

Of Manchester Cathedral (xvii, 544) the state- 
ment that “ the bulk of the building belongs to 
the early part of the fifteenth century ” requires 
a good deal of qualification. This can only 
apply to the work of John Huntingdon, the 
first Warden of the collegiate church (1422-58) 
who built the chancel anew. The nave was 
rebuilt by his successor between 1465 and 1481, 
but James Stanley (Warden 1485-1506) so altered 
both choir and nave as to make them sub- 
stantially his own. Apart, therefore, from 
modern reconstruction, which is considerable, 


it is far from true to say that the “ bulk of the 
building ” is early fifteenth century. 
Radcliffe church (xxii, 784) is again referred 


to under the town. It is here stated to date 
from the reign of Henry IV, though “ some of 
the Norman portions of the building remain.” 
It has already been pointed out that no Norman 
features are visible, and the only portion of 
the existing structure which could be assigned 
to the reign of Henry IV is the tower arch. 

Rochdale church (xxiii, 426) is said to retain 
“no portion earlier than the Perpendicular 
period.” This is a mistake, the nave piers 
being Early — and the lower part cf the 
tower Decorated. The rest of the building is 
indeed Perpendicular, having been almost 
entirely rebuilt in the middle of the sixteenth 
century and subsequently restored and en- 
larged 

The errors here noted are mostly those of 
commission. Faults of omission are, after 
all, matters of opinion, but no Lancashire 
man tolerably well acquainted with the 
antiquities of the county would, I think, be 
likely to accept the list drawn up by the 
writer in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ as 


anything more than a tentative one. I 
shows little or no first hand knowledge of the 
subject dealt with, and the omission of al] 
reference to the pre-historic antiquities 9; 
the county, its earthworks, Roman remains, 
and sculptured stones is at least remarkable 
The bare mention of ‘‘ many old timber 
houses and mansions of interest ’’ gives little 
or no indication to a stranger of the wealth 
of domestic architecture, both in wood and 
stone, with which Lancashire has __ bee 


endowed. 
F. H. 


STROLLING PLAYERS IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Under the title of ‘ Strolling Players in 
the Eighteenth Century,’ Caprarn 
Cosy has listed in ‘N. & Q.’ (11 S. xii, 
454; 12 S. ix. 168), a considerable bulk of 
literature bearing upon an interesting and 
important subject. A brief supplement to 
Capratn lists may be of interest t 
students of the drama. Only five or six of 
the following items, I may add, seem to have 
been utilized by Professor Alwin Thaler in 
his recent ‘ Strolling Players and Provincial 
Drama after Shakespeare’ (Publicationsf 
Modern Language Association of America, 
xxxvii, 243, 80): 

1727. Breval, John Durant de. ‘ The Strolers 
Farce. Reworking of ‘The Play is 
the Plot’ (1718). 
Ralph, James. ‘The Taste of the Town’ 
Aston, Anthony. ‘ A Sketch of the Life, 
&e., of Mr. Aston, Commonly 
Tony Aston. Written by Him 
seit, 
Appended to his ‘ The Fool’s Opera’ 


(1731). 
Aston, Anthony. ‘ Tony Aston’s Petition 
and Speech (with his Deportment) 
Before the Honble. H—se of C—ns In 
Behalf of Himself and the Actors in 
Town and Country. ‘lo which is Pre 
fix’d His Visionary Introduction, &e.’ 

Mozeen, Thomas. ‘ Young Scarron.’ 

Charke, Charlotte. ‘A Narrative of the 
Life of Charlotte Charke.’ 

. Goldsmith, Oliver. ‘The Adventures of 
a Strolling Player.’ 

“Memoirs of that Celebrated Comedian 
and very Singular Genius Thoma 

Cf. especially pp. 18-21. 

Parker, George. ‘A View of Society ani 
Manners in High Life... . in which i 
comprised a History of the Stage. 
Itinerant,’ 2 vols. 

Oldmixon, Sir John. ‘Apollo turn’ 
Stroller; or Thereby hangs a Tale. 4 
Musical Pasticcio. In Two Parts.’ 


1731. 
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1791. ‘The Life and Adventures of John 

Edwin, Comedian. By an Old Croney.’ 
CH. especially pp. 1-30. 

47972 ‘ Petronius Arbiter. Memoirs of the 
Present Countess of Derby.’ Professor 
‘Thaler in the article cited above makes 
much use of this obviously untrust- 
worthy document. Note that the author 
of ‘The Testimony of Truth to Exalted 
Merit ’ (1797) says that a “ Petronius 
Arbiter’ misrepresents the conditions of 
oe players as he does other 


matte’ 
1799. _* Management.’ 


C}. especial 
1800? The Strolling Ake a the Farmer. 
\ Tale. Printed in * The Theatrical 
: Olio, or Thespian Jester’ (ca. 1800). 

1802. ‘'empleton, William. ‘The Strolling 
Player.’ 3 vols. 

1805. Lewes, Charles Lee. ‘Memoirs of Charles 
Lee Lewes.’ 4 vols. 

Cj. especially vols. i and ii. 

1807. ‘The Festival of Wit. 

Cf}. poem quoted on p. 29. 

1807. ‘Memoirs of Sylvester 
Comedian, &c., Deceased: neluding 
Many years of Provincial Vicissitudes. 
Interpersed with Genuine Anecdotes of 
Many Eminent Persons... By Peter 
Panglos, Esq., LL.D. & ASS’ 2 vols. 

1808. Gilliland, Thomas. ‘ Dramatic Mirror.’ 

Cf. ii. 920 ff. 

» 1818. Everard, Edward Cape. ‘Memoirs of 
an Unfortunate Son of ‘Thespis.’ 

1827. Dibdin, Thomas. * Reminiscences.’ 

CH. vol. i 

1832. Bernard, la. * Retrospections of the 
Stage.’ Contains interesting accounts 
of various late eighteenth century 
strollers. 

‘The Laughing Philosopher’ contains 
Warton’s ‘ Prologue for a Company of 
Comedians, Who Performed at Win- 
chester over a Butcher’s Shambles’ (Pp, 
350) ; “Humours of a Country Theatre ” 
(pp. 479-80); ‘The Stroller’s Prologue ’ 
(p. 592), 

TuHornton S. GRaAvEs. 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Signs or Otp Lonpvon (See 11 S. xii. 84, 
218; 12 S. ix. 351; xi. 207).—The following 
list of signs is compiled from the Calendar 
of the Chancery Proceedings of Mitford’s 
division (before 1714): 

White Hart, St. Giles-in-the-Fields, 1666. 

White Hart, Fetter Lane, Holborn, 1672. 

White Swan, London Bridge, 1682. 

Red Lion, St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, 1681. 

a Bull, St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 1686. 

Organ, St. Michael le Querne, 1582. 

Saracen’s Head, Watling Street, 1613. 

White Hart, Strand, 1651. 

Cross Keys, St. Andrew, Holborn, 1673. 

Red Lion, St. Mary at Hill, 1674. 

White Horse, Fleet Street, 1678. 


Bull, Cornhill, 1670. 

King’s Arms, Strand, 1684. 

Sun Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, 1686. 
White Hart, Friday Street, 1609-10 & 1624. 
Falcon, Holborn, 1621. 

Ship Tavern, St. Exchange, 


670. 

Red Lion, Long Acre, 1694. 

Blue Boar, Paternoster Row, 1675. 
Mermaid, Gray’s Inn, 1697. 

Horn, Fleet Street, 1611. 

Spread Eagle and White Horse, 1613. 
Essex House, Strand, 1675. 

Windmill, St. John Street, 1626. 

Three Cranes, Thames Street, 1634. 

Rose, West Smithfield, 1644. 

Golden Lion, Strand, 1645. 

Blue Anchor, St. George, Southwark, 1656. 
Half poms Newgate Market, 1655. 

H t, Minories, 1668. 

Ball, St. Sepulchre, 1676. 

King’ s Head, Gray’s Inn Lane, 1676 

Red Lion, St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, 1682. 
Unicorn, Holborn, 1609. 

Glove, Fleet Street, 1627. 

Three Crowns, Lombard Street, 1638. 
Eagle and Child, Red Cross Street, 1710. 
Antelope, Westminster, 1637. 

Bell, New Fish Street, 1649. 

Horse Shoe, Drury Lane, 1676. 

White Hart, Gray’s _ Lane, 1674. 
Angel, Cheapside, 162 

Black Bull, St. ithelburea, 1634. 
Antelope, Holborn, 639. 

Black Swan, St. Yednst, 1631 & (?) 1679. 
Cock, St. Andrew, Holborn. 

Bell (? Lombard Street), 1655. 

Antelope, High Holborn, 1595. 

Bell, New Fish Street, 1650. 

White Swan, Chancery Lane, 1672. 
King’s Arms, Lime Street, 1699. 


Wu. McMurray. 


SteucHus or 1525 he was 
librarian of the monastery of San Antonio 
in Venice; and in 1542 he became prefect 
of the Vatican Library. He died about 
seven years later. His birth-year is 
stated (‘ Encycl. Brit.’) as 1496; but as 
he mentions 1528 as ‘‘ nostro tempore, ejus 
qui hec scribebat anno xxix,’? I think 
this should be 1499. Steuchus planned a 
Commentary on the O.T., but seems not to 
have got beyond the Pentateuch. My copy 
of his work was printed by Seb. Gryphius of 
Lyons in 1531, and I do not know whether 
it is the editio princeps or not. I have 
made these notes (the numerals refer to 
pages) : 

173. Abyssus. Ridere eum necesse est, 
qui dixit abyssum appellari, ab & quod est 
sine, and byssus, id est, linum. 

65,209. Adam was not the name of an 
individual man. 
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37. Chaos and Nothing and thou and bou 
(tohu and bohu) are all one. 

65. Chetim or Chittim is Italy. 

56. Dragons of the sea are great fishes; 
of the land, serpents. 

128. Eve should be Chava; the inversion 
of Eva into Ave discommended. 

497. Griffins do not exist. 

71. Theory of Seven heavens, 
able. 

504. No such beings as incubi and suc- 
cubi. 

475. Moses had no horns. 

87. Paradise was on earth, not (as some 
say), extra orbem nostrum. 

190. Rainbows probably before the Flood. 

510. Tattooing: — Quinetiam quasdam 
corporis partes [gentiles] vulnerabant, atra- 
mentumque superponebant. 

From all this it will be seen that Steuchus 
was something of a modernist. He finds 
fault with De Lyra in a score of places, 
though once he grants him to be (370) non 
malum autorem. Several times he alludes 
to ‘‘delyramenta.’’ Twice he speaks of the 
** torrid zone.’’ He may, possibly, have met 
Copernicus, or at least seen his ‘ Com- 
mentariolus,’ when it was circulating in MS. 
It was not printed till 1540. 

Rrcewarp H. Trornton. 


ARMOUR PRESERVED IN CHURCHES. — As 
lists of existing stocks and chained libraries 
are being compiled, it might perhaps also be 
worth while recording the churches, etc., in 
which armour is still to be found. I have 
come across pieces in various places, but as 
I made no note of them at the time, I am 
only able to record one instance under this 
note : — 

Cheshire: Lower Peover Church. In the 
Shakerley Chapel there is a helmet and one 
spur. 


question- 


F. Crooks. 


Queries. 


_ We must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 


A Prism seEtoncrnc To Srr Isaac 
Newton.—May I ask the help of the readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ to establish the identity of a 
prism I have in ray possession, which is said 
to have come direct from Sir Isaac Newton 


through members of my family? Newton 
was born after his father’s death, and his 
mother a few years later married the Rey, 
Barnabas Smith, by whom she had a son 
and two daughters. Her daughter, Hannah, 
married Robert Barton, and was the mother 
of Catherine Barton, Newton’s housekeeper 
at the Mint, who married John Conduitt, 
his great friend and successor at the Mint, 
The brother of Robert Barton, Thomas, 
according to the pedigree I have, was the 
progenitor of the tamily through which the 
prism has descended. My grandmother was 
the granddaughter of the Rev. Baptist Noel 
Barton, Rector of Cottesmore and Exton, 
Rutland. I knew her intimately until ] 
was twenty-two. She said that Newton gave 
the prism to Matthew Barton, who was in 
the Mint under him. I know nothing of 
this Matthew, but as there are three Mat. 
thews in the pedigree it was evidently a 
family name. Baptist Noel was a Fellow of 
Clare and took his degree in 1755. Accord- 
ing to the pedigree he was the son of Noel 
(Col. Noel Barton. elsewhere described), the 
son of Geoffrey, the son of Capt. Thomas 
Barton, brother of Robert, who married 
Newton’s half-sister. I don’t know by whom 
or at what date the pedigree was compiled, 
but I should like to verify it or to discover 
the connection between Baptist Noel Barton 
and the Newton Bartons. To prove the 
genuineness of the prism I think the wills 
should be read, especially the earlier ones, 
to see if there is any mention of it. Newton 
in one of his earliest communications to the 
Philosophical Transactions, says ‘‘I  pro- 
cured me a prism,” and John Conduit 
supplies the further information that New- 
ton bought it at Stourbridge Fair (just out 
side Cambridge). In a memorandum book 
of later date the purchase of three prisms 
for £3 is mentioned. My object is to get 
sufficient evidence of the genuineness of the 
prism to enable me to offer it to the Royal 
Society, of which Newton was President for 
twenty-three years. 
H. T. Inmay. 

69, Warwick Road, S.W.5. 

Davip Morean (or David Thomas Mor- 
gan) of Penygraig Taf, and Coed-y-Gorres, 
Glamorgan, landowner and barrister-at-law, 
commonly called the ‘‘ Prince’s Counsellor,” 
who was executed in 1746, for having borne 
arms in the Jacobite Rising, is said to have 
previously served in the English Army “in 
two campaigns with some reputation.” 
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Information is sought as te his services | Tue Bank or St. Grorcr.—Is the date 


and regiments. Morgan was born either in of expiration of this famous Genoese Bank 
1692 or 1695/6. _—(one with so English a title!)—known? 
J. H. Lesue. | An Institution which had a longer existence 

Tux Lowrr Casts Yaup. — This is the than the Bank of England, and is said to 


lo of an Irish song. Can anyone give the /have transacted business from the time of 


words of it, or any information about | 
J. H. Lesure.  Gpton. 
Lieut.-Colonel. | 

Tue Housres.—In the country, 
‘THE Mass oF bers Hoty Guosr ar Lon- | some five miles from Birmingham, there is 
pon CHARTERHOUSE.’—I have an engraving a row of some three or four cottages known 
of the Carthusian Monks, entitled ‘The | jocaily as “The Shopping Houses,’”’ and the 
Mass the we! in which they stand is calied ‘‘ Shop- 
Charterhouse, A.D. 4 Vhere is the ping House Lane.”” The London and North 
original painting, and when was it painted, | Western main line to London is about a 
and by whom? Are there any other paint- hundred yards away; and the local explana- 
ings of the same subject ? tion of the name is that the houses were 
Fortescue. originally a shop to supply meat, groceries, 
N.B.—What is the origin of the practice etc., to the navvies who were cutting’ the 

of putting the letters N.B. on postal (then) London and Birmingham railway. 
correspondence for Scotland ? _ Can any readers tell me (1) whether they 
Tue Hakim. consider this explanation of the name a 
Saran CurcHELEy.—I should be very grate- | correct one; (2) whether they know of any 
ful for any information respecting the | pre taie 3 named houses in other parts of 
above. She was a daughter of Sir John and 

Lady Chicheley of Wimpole, Cambridge- | A. M. Coueman. 
shire, and was probably born about 1680 or | _ Soc. BERe. Socs.—Rev. Henry Hodgson 
1681. I have a charming mezzotint of her, | signed the Register of Newton-by-Toft, Co. 
holding a garland of flowers; according to Lincoln, of which he was curate, in 1800 as 
Grainger this is from a portrait by Sir |“ Soc. Berg. Soc8.’” In 1795 he signed the 
Godfrey Kneller—the date about 1701 or Neighbouring parish Register of Toft as 
1704. The ‘Stemmata Chicheliana’ affords | M.D., F.B.S., & P. Mint. J should be glad 


no information respecting her. if anyone can explain these abbreviations. 
pee Rall Newton. | He was B.A. and M.D. of Peterhouse, Cam- 
_ bridge, and has .an obituary notice in 

Hoxeywoop’s Recrurnt. — I would be | (entleman’s Magazine, 1816. 


exceedingly grateful to any reader of 
‘N & Q.’ who will kindly give me any 
information concerning the above regiment 7 pura ; 

(1745-46), and also regarding the parentage scinted ‘wooden sive, about 3 inches long, 
_ oe Wren, lieutenant in the inlaid with silver and a band of silver across 
— with the date 1763. I should be glad to 
know what this date and shoe aa to. 


G. S. 
EIGHTEENTH CeNTURY or SHOE. 


Erste Mitwarp-Ontver. 

45, Church Crescent, N.10. 

Irattan Bett Founper.—Information is 
desired concerning Terzo Rafanelli of 
Pistoia, whose name cccurs on a_ small 
undated bell purchased in London some half- 
century or more ago. At what period was 
he founding ? 


Epwarp Stronc, Master Mason or St. 
Paut’s (See 7 S. i. 228).-—-At the above ref- 
erence the Rev. Jonn Picxrorp, M.A., of 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, stated that 
a fine portrait of Edward Strong, by Sir 
FHC Godfrey Kneller, was then at Shaloch, in 

Sees Aberdeenshire, the seat of Major Ramsay, 

Tae Burtrncton Horer.—Wil! someone | to whose stepfather, the late Capt. W. 
kindly inform me who built or owned the | Nares, R.N., it once belonged, having come 
superb house which is now the Burlington | to him as an heirloom. Can any corres- 
Hotel in Cork Street, W. ? _pondent tell me if this portrait is still at 

G. F. W. | Shaloch, and if it has ever been engraved ? 
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It is desired to compare it with a portrait 

by Kneiler of an unknown architect or 

builder, painted about the year 1700, whose 

apparent age in the picture would fit in 

with that of Edward Strong. 

C. W. 
Capt. 


HawksMoor, Axgcuitect (1661- 
1736). —- Is any portrait of Hawksmoor 
known? I can find no mention of one in 
the ‘D. N. B.’ or other biographical dic- 
tionary, nor does there appear to be an 
engraving of him at the National Portrait 
Gallery or the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

C. W. Frreprace, 
Capt. 

VoELCKER Famity.-—I should be glad of 
information regarding members of the North 
German family of Voelcker, who came into 
England in the early eighteenth century, 
and of their descendants. George Voelcker, 
who died in August, 1770, was page to 
George II (vide Public Advertiser, Aug. 10, 
1770). I had the idea that there were some 
notes regarding this family in ‘N. & Q.’ a 
few years ago, but cannot trace the refer- 
ence. This family of Voelcker is not to be 
confused with the South German one of the 
same name, some of whose members came 
to England at a much later date. 

Laurance M. Wutcxo. 

142, Kinfauns Road, 

Goo yes, Essex. 

Joun Firzaran. — John Fitzalan alias 
d’Arundel, fourth son of William Fitzalan, 
Earl of Arundel, who died in 1488, by 
Joane, daughter of Richard, Earl of Salis- 
bury, is stated to have founded a family in 
France. I should be glad of evidence, from 
English sources, in support of this assertion. 

Lavrance M. Wotcxo. 

142, Kinfauns Road, 

Goodmayes, Essex. 

Tue Carew Famity or County Corx.—I 
should be pleased if any reader could give me 
information relating to the Carew family of 
County Cork. John Carew, of Carrivoe or 
Carraroe, Barony of Iniskelly, Co. Cork, 
living there in 1618, was the father of Sir 
Robert Carew, Knt.; his son married a 
daughter (?) of Thomas Russefl, Arch- 
deacon of Cork, 1745. Members of the 
family married ancestors of mine twice. 
Sir R. Carew was supposed to have been one 
of Queen Elizabeth’s admirals, and they are 
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widow of John Russell, of Ballydavid, had 
some decorations which she said were the 
star and ribbon of the Garter belonging to 
Sir R. Carew, which she sold to Carews in 
England, I regret to say. Was he a Knight 
of the Garter ? 
Joun Russet. 
Sir Henry Barnarp. — When 
was he born in 1799, and who was his 
mother? The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. iii, 
238, does not give the desired information. 
G. F. R. B. 


Ricuarp the son of William 
Barwell, Governor of Bengal, was born in 
Calcutta, Oct. 8, 1741. I should be glad to 
learn any particulars of his mother, whose 
name is not given in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ 
vol. iii, 350. G. F. R. B. 

THomas Barnarp, Bishop of Limerick.— 
Can any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ give 
me the date of his birth? According to the 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. iii, 241, he ‘ was 
born in or about 1728.” i should also 
be glad to know the full dates of his 
two marriages, the second of which was “in 
1803.” G. F. R. B. 


Grippons BaGNALL, according to ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.,’ vol. ii, p. 398, held for some 
time the Rectory of Opton Bishop. When 
was he presented to the living, and when 
and where was he ordained ? 

G. F. R. B. 


Masor Lanesourn. — Did Major Lang- 
bourn, the celebrated American pedestrian, 
of the eighteenth century, ever write an 
account of his travels? Between 1783 and 
1789, he walked through Russia, Sweden and 
Lapland. He was at Dantzig in July, 1789, 
and intended to set out for Turkey. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

Rererences Wanrep.—-1.  Allibone, in his 
‘Poetical Quotations,’ Philadelphia, 1873, p. 
100, ascribes to Dryden the following lines :— 

Not sharp revenge, nor hell itself, can find 

A fiercer torment than a guilty mind, 

Which day and night doth dreadfully accuse, 

Condemns the wretch, and still the charge 

renews. 

Where in Dryden do these lines occur? 

2. John McClure, in his ‘The Stag’s Horn- 
book,’ New York, 1918, p. 427, quotes from 
Eugene Field the following quatrain:— 

He is not drunk who, from the floor, 

Can rise again and drink some more; 

But he is drunk who prostrate lies, 

And cannot drink or cannot rise. 
Where in Field can I find this quatrain? 


supposed to be of Devonshire. My aunt, 


Ts it not much older than Field? as 
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next letters, Kton, Oct. 9, and Mitchelstown, 


Leplics. | Oct. 30, are dated 1787 without brackets. 

LETTER OF MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT | Two November letters from Mitchelstown 
[1790 (2)] | have 1787 in brackets, but the remaining 

Rice | jetters, from March 24, Dublin, to Nov. 7, 

(12 8. xii. 531). London, are dated 1788 without brackets. 


In giving the reasons why this letter may Mary rarely added the year when dating 
be assigned definitely to the year 1786, i | her letters. I believe all the letters here 
must correct an apparent error in chronology | mentioned were written a year earlier than 
in Kegan Paul’s ‘ William Godwin: His Kegan Paul dated them. 
friends and Contemporaries,’ 1876. | Returning to Godwin: 


The proper chronology is made clear by ,_ Lord Kingsborough’s family passed the sum- 
Godwin’s ‘Memoirs of the Author of A mer of the year 1787 at Bristol Hot-Welis and 
' had formed the project of proceeding from 


Vindication of the Rights of Woman,’ 1798, | thence to the continent... . . At Bristol Hot- 
together with the publication dates of , Wells she composed the little book which bears 
Mary’s first two books and her early con- the title of Mary, a Fiction..... Mary came 


immediately from Bristol to the metropolis. 
She had seen Mr. Johnson her publisher, 
(between whom and herself there now com- 
menced an intimate friendShip)..... upon. 
the occasion of publishing her Thoughts on 
the Education of Daughters..... Upon her 
her school had suffered considerably in her | mediately to his house... . . At Michael- 

: : . | mas, 1787, she entered upon a house in George 
Every thing urged Mary to put street, on the Surry side of Black Friar’s 


her by | Bridge, which Mr. Johnson had provided for 


to accept the office of governess to the daughters | her. , r 
of lord viscount Kingsborough, eldest son to, Kegan Paul himself quotes from a ‘‘ MS. 
the earl of Kingston of the kingdom of Ireland. | note in Mr. Johnson’s writing’? :— 

She determined to accept, at the same ghe entered upon her house in George St at 


time resolving to retain the situation only for | ,,: 
ashort time.... The situation in the family | ee wan’ and continued there till 


of lord Kingsborough, was offered to her 2 x ‘ 
through the medium of the rev. Mr. Prior, at The two books that Godwin mentions also 
that time one of the under masters of Eton | help in fixing the date of Mary’s return 
house of | fyom Ireland. The first of Mary’s books, 
is gentleman, immediately after her giving | « : ; 
up the school at Newington Green... . . er Thoughts ” the Education of Daughters, 
residence in the family of iord Kingsborough | 1787, was written in 1786, shortly after her 
continued scarcely more than twelve months. | return from Lisbon, at the suggestion of the 
Mary was one to act promptly. It was Rev. John Hewlett, in order to assist 
evident upon her arrival in England, the father and mother of Fanny in... trans- 


January 1786, that the school, after the loss | porting themselves to Ireland. ... Mr. Hew- 
' H lett obtained from the bookseller, Mr. John- 
# Fanny Blood and the mis-management son in St Paul’s Church Yard, ten guineas for 


of Mary’s two sisters, must be given up, | the copy-right of this manuscript. which she 
and it was given up. She wrote to George | immediately applied to the object for the sake 
Blood from Newington Green, Feb. 4, 1786 : | of which the pamphlet was written. 

“Things do not go well with me, and my| Johnson did not publish the book until the 
spirits seem forever flown. I was a month | fall of 1787, after Mary had returned from 
on the voyage. . . . The school dwindles | Ireland. It is favourably reviewed in The 
to nothing, and we shall soon lose our last | Monthly Review or Literary Journal, March, 
boarder, Mrs. Disney.”’ ' 1788 (78: 258). This is the book Mary 

After closing the school Mary spent a few | refers to in the letter printed at the above 
months with Mr. and Mrs. Prior at Eton, | reference, when she asks Johnson to send her 
and sailed to Ireland, with the Priors, who | ‘‘a few Copies of my little book, if it is 
were crossing to Dublin, in October, 1786. _ published.” 

Kegan Paul says this crossing took placa The second of Mary’s books, and probably 
in 1787. He prints two of Mary’s letters | the scarcest of all her works, is ‘Mary, 4 
from Newington Green. May 22 and July 6, | Fiction,’ 1788. This was written at Bristol 
and supplies the year 1787 in brackets. Her ‘in the summer of 1787, and is noticed in 


tributions to T'he Analytical Review. 

After the death of Fanny Blood in 
Lisbon, 29 Nov. 1785, Mary returned to 
London, sailing ‘‘ about the twentieth of 
December.”’ 

When she arrived in England, she found that 
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The Analytical Review, July, 1788 (1: 389), 
as having been published in the first six 
months. 

Another pretty sure indication that Mary 
could not have been in Ireland in 1788, is 
that her articles in The Analytical Review, 
Johnson’s new monthly magazine, began 
with the first number, May, 1788, and con- 
tinued to appear in nearly every issue. 

It is interesting to note, in connection 
with Mary’s request for a copy of Charlotte 
Smith’s poems (‘ Elegiac Sonnetes, and other 
Essays,’ London, 1784, 3rd ed., London, 
1786) that The Analytical Review of July, 
1788, contains a review by Mary of ‘ Emme- 
line, the Orphan of the Castle,’ by Char- 
lotte Smith; in 4 vols., 1274 p. Pr. 12s, 
sewed. Cadell. 

The Monthly Review for July, 1788, said 
of this book: ‘‘ Almost every page of it 
breathes the purest and most benevolent 
affections ’’; and Sir Walter Scott called it 
““a tale of love and passion, happily con- 
ceived, and told in a most interesting 
manner.”’ ‘‘ This enchanting fiction,’’ says 
Sir Egerton Brydges. 

But Mary objected to the gushing senti- 
ment and floods of sensibility so universal 
in the novels of the day—novels signed: 
““By a Lady”’; or By a Young Lady ’’; 
or, ‘‘The First Literary Production of a 
Young Lady,’”’ and similar titles—and her 
disapproval is plainly shown in her review : 

We shall endeavour to give a short analysis 
of The Orphan of the Castle, though as the 
story is both long and complicated, the task 
is by no means easy..... 

We do not understand what the author means, 
when she talks of a mind originally elegant; 
indeed the word elegant, the real import of 
which few novelists seem to comprehend, is too 
often introduced, as are all the decorations; 
the drapery of woe, grief personified, hair freed 
from confinement to shade feverish cheeks, 
tottering steps, inarticulate words, and tears 
ever ready to flow, white gowns, black veils, 
and graceful attitudes, are mentioned when the 
scene is to be pathetic. .... 

Few of the numerous productions termed 
novels, claim any attention; and while we 
distinguish this one, we cannot help lamenting 
that it has the same tendency as the generality, 
whose preposterous sentiments our young 
females imbibe with such avidity. .... 

Poor Mary was just as much ahead of her 
time in her literary criticism as in her ideas 
on suffrage and education. She was modern 
even in her desire for fresh air in the house. 
She wrote from Sweden in 1795: 


a grave when I entered them; for, immersed 
in down placed in a sort of box, I expected to 
be suffocated before morning. The sleeping 
between two down beds, they do so even in the 
summer,-must be very unwholesome during any 
season; and I cannot conceive how the people 
can bear it, especially as the summers are very 
warm. But warmth they seem not to feel; 
and, I should think, were afraid of the air, 
by always keeping their windows shut. In 
the winter, { am persuaded, i could not exist 
in rooms thus closed up. 


W. Crark Durant. 


First Emprre Five - Franc Pieces (12 8. 
xii. 392, 435, 497), —I have two 5-franc 
pieces dated respectively An xi and An 12., 
the former in Roman and the latter in 
Arabic figures: Obverse, ‘‘ Bonaparte 
Premier Consul’; Reverse ‘‘ Republic 
Frangais,’’ also one dated 1808: Obverse 
‘* Napoleon Empereur'’; Reverse ‘‘ Repub- 
lique Frangaise.’”” The head of the Emperor 
on this last piece is wreathed. 

I have also a 5-franc piece dated 1852 : 
Obverse, ‘‘ Louis-Napoleon Bonaparte’”’ ; 
Reverse, ‘‘ Republique Frangaise.’’ Here, of 
course, the head is not wreathed. 

According to ‘Blair’s Chronological 
Tables,’ enlarged by J. Willoughby Rosse, 
1856, p. 777, French coin was ordered— 
4 Jan., 1852—to bear the effigy of Prince 
Louis Napoleon. Although he was_ pro- 
claimed emperor in the following December, 
some years, I think, elapsed before his head 
on coin was wreathed. 

I have two 5-lire pieces, dated respectively 
1807 and 1809: Obverse inscription, 
‘* Napoleone Imperator e Re’’; Reverse, 
Regno d’Italia,’’ with a Jarge shield of 
seven or eight quarterings ‘‘ m&antled’’ by 
an eagle displayed. All the above 5-frane 
pieces have on the edge, ‘‘ Dieu protege la 
France.’’ Those of the first Bonaparte have 
the motto in sunk letters, while the Louis- 
Napoleon piece has it in raised letters. The 
5-lire pieces have ‘‘ Dio protegge I’Italia ” 
on the edge in raised letters. The head of 
Bonaparte Premier Consul is somewhat 
superior to that of Napoleone Imperatore e 
Re, and both are much better than that of 
Napoleon Empereur. 

The wreath on silver coins of Napoleon 
III played an important part some years 
ago. It was decreed that silver coins bear- 
ing the head without the wreath (the 5-franc 
piece excepted) were no longer current. I 
do not know the date of this decree, but it 


The beds were particularly disagreeable to 
me. It seemed to me that I was auking into 


was many years before 1914, neither do I 
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know the reason. It may be recalied that | 
‘during the Great War, early, 1 think, all | 
Napoleonic silver was decreed not current. | 
Qne may suspect that this was done in order | 
that the Government might get hold of as 
much silver as possible. remember 
advertisement in France of a loan in which | 
it was announced that Napoleonic money | 
would be accepted therefor. Before the’ 
war a very large proportion of the silver in | 
France was Napoleonic. Now there is prac- | 
tically no silver, either Napoleonic or 
Republican, in circulation. 

I notice that Str Joun Rorton (ante, p. | 
329) speaks of the reverse of his 5-franc piece | 
as being ‘‘ wrong side upwards.”’ 

All the French coins which I have exam- | 
ined, have the reverse ‘‘ contrary ’’ to 
obverse. Likening a coin to a mariner’s | 
compass, and taking the four cardinal points | 
as understood, one may reverse a coin from | 
N. to 8S. or from E. to W. The French use 
the N. to 8. system. We English now usa | 
the E. to W., but in former times we used | 
the N. to 8. I have a William III crown | 
and a half-crown, a George III crown, a 
George IV crown, and a Victoria crown of | 
1847, all N. to S.; while the 1887 crown is_ 
E. to W. I have George III half-crowns | 
which are E. to ;W. | 

I have a considerable number of coins of 
various countries. As far as I have exam- | 
ined them, those with the N. to 8. system, | 
far outnumber the other style. 

The brass ‘‘ jetons ” representing 2 francs, 
1 franc, and 50 centimes, now issued by the 
Chambre de Commerce de France are 
N. to S. 

I may mention that I have a ‘‘ Napoleon 
Empereur ” 5-franc piece. It has the usual | 
edge inscription, but the reverse is the same 
as the obverse, concave with the head and 
inscription inverted. It was given to me in 
ordinary change a good many years ago, and 
I kept it as a curiosity. 

Rosert Prerpornt. 

Lerrer New Brunswick: Sir) 
Joun Harvey (12 S. xii. 347, 419).—At the 
latter reference, in the account of Sir John 
Harvey, apparently taken from Appleton’s 
“Cyclopedia of American Biography,’ it is 
said that ‘‘ at Waterloo he acted as aide-de- 
camp to the Duke of Wellington.’’ This is, 
I think, an error. His name does not 
appear in ‘The Waterloo Roll Call,’ by 
Charles Dalton, 1890, either in the index or 
in the list (p. 1) of the Duke of Wellington’s 


| he was knighted 15 Dec., 1824, 


| Templemihill for 33 years, 


staff, including aides-decamp and extra 
aides-de-camp. 

Further, in the Army Lists of 1834 and 
1842, the black capital letter W, meaning 
“Waterloo Medal,’’ is not attached to his 
name, although it appears with many others 
on the same pages. Preceding MHarvey’s 
name is the sign of Medal. This was prob- 
ably awarded for the action at Chrystler’s 
Farm, 11 Nov., 1813, which was one of the 
actions distinguished by medals, etc. “In the 
1834 Army List he appears as one of the 
Aides-de-Camp to the King. He was raised 
to the rank of Major General, 10 Jan., 1837. 
According to Shaw’s ‘ Kniglits of England,” 
and in the 
same year he was made a Knight Com- 
mander of the Order of the Guelphs of 
Hanover (K.C.H.), and 19 July, 1838, 
K.C.B. Membership of ihe Hanoverian 
Guelphic Order did not give the holder 
thereof the title of ‘Sir.’ See Shaw, 
vol. i., p. Xxxvi of the Introduction. In the 
1816 Army List he appears as C.B. He 
was then Senior Major in the 103rd Foot, 
and Dep. Adj. Gen. in Canada. Very likely 
he was made C.B. before 1816. I have not 
got the four next preceding Army Lists. 

Rosert PreRrPornNt. 


Tue Rev. James Sterrine (10 S. iii. 385; 
12 S. xii. 452).—Although not identical, the 
Rev. James Sterling, the playwright, and 
the Rev. Edward Sterling, Rector of Lur- 
gan, were first cousins, and Margaret, the 
second wife of Edward, was a sister of 
James. The following pedigree shows the 
relationships. . 

The Rev. James Sterling, ‘Rector of 
died intestate 
31 Aug., 1693, aged 74, and was buried in 
Longford Church. He married Helen Max- 
well, who died 2 March, 1709, and was 
buried with her husband. They had with 
other issue :— 

1. Robert Sterling, 


of Garryross, Co. 


Cavan; Colonel; died unmarried. 


2. Luke Sterling, of Mount Dutton, Co. 
Meath; B.A., Rector of Lurgan; who had 
issue:—Luke Sterling, of Mount Dutton; 
Counsellor-at-law; left issue: Charlotte 
Elizabeth, who married, as his second wife. 
1 June, 1771, Godfrey Wills, of Willsgrove. 
Edward Sterling, of Garryross; B.A., Rec- 
tor of Lurgan, 1738-62; married 1st Eliza- 
beth, dau. of Colonel John Sterling, of 
Killikean, and 2nd Margaret, dau. cf his 
uncle James Sterling. 
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3. ‘killed in battle. 

4. James Sterling, of Dowras, or W higs- 
borough, King’s Co.; Captain in the L.arl | 
of Donegal’s Regiment of Foot, with whom | 
he served in Spain in 1702 and 1705, being | 
present at Almanza; he married before | 
11 Sept., 1702, Patience, dau. of Richard | 
Hansard, of Lazyhill; he died between 14. 
Jan. and 5 Mayr., 1734/5 buried at Eglish, | 
King’s Co. He had issue, besides 7 others, 
who died in infancy: — Robert Sterling, 
Captain of Dragoons; died unmarried. 
James Sterling, Rev., the playwright. Han- 
sard Sterling. Nassau Sterling. Hanover 
Sterling, Canon of Kildare. Luke Sterling, | 
married Mrs. Farmer and had issue. Marl- | 
borough Sterling, Prothonotary of the Court | 
of Common Pleas; buried at St. Andrew’s, 
Dublin, 20 Feb., 1762; married twice and | 


had issue. William Parsons Sterling, | 
married Mrs. Junes and had issue. Eliza- | 
beth Sterling, died unmarried. Helen 


Sterling, married at St. Bride’s, Dublin, 13 
May, 1732, Edward Roberts, of Cloverhill, 
€o, Cavan, and had issue. Patience Ster- 
ling, married Jonathan Berry, of Dove 
Grove, King’s Co., before 1735, as his first 
wife, and had issue. Sophia Sterling, 
married between 14 Jan., 1734/5 and 1744 
Knight Berry, of Rathgibbon, King’s Co., 
and had issue. Isabella Sterling, married | 
— St. Clair, of Oldcastle, and had issue. | 
Margaret Sterling, married 1st her cousin, 
Rev. Edward Sterling, Rector of Lurgan; | 
married 2nd James Rothwell. 

I should be glad if anyone could give me | 
any information as to the parentage of the | 
Rev. James Sterling, Rector of Templemi- | 
hill, and of his wife Helen Maxwell. | 
Family tradition has it that he was! | 
descended from the family of Keir. 

Also who was Colonel John Sterling, of | 
Killikean, father of the Rector of Lurgan’s 
first wife? Was he the same as his uncle | 
John, number 3 above? 

Lorton WItson. 

Norwood, Barrow-in-Furness. 

Tue Wuote Durty or Man (12 S. xii. 475). | 
The best account of the controversy about | 
the authorship of this book is contained in | 
Dr. W. D. Macray’s article on Lady Dorothy | | 


| 
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| in line 3, than the one given in 


_will, are printed in Transactions, 


. 1. 7, 1923. 


the king, joined John Dolben and J ok Fell 
(afterwards Dean of Christ Church) in per- 
forming the offices of the Church of England 
in Oxford to the loyal party there, visited 
Charles II in Flanders in 1659, and was 
imprisoned on his return. After the Restor- 
ation he was made Canon of Christ Church, 
_Regius Professor of Divinity, and Provost 
of Eton. 
Joun R. Macratu. 


Dr. WHEWELL’s upon NOTHING 
(12 S. xii. 293, 478).—This version of Dr. 
Whewell’s answer to a young lady who 
asked him for his cypher, which I copied 
Many years ago, from some source which I 
forget, seems to have more point, especially 
& Q.’ 

U OA O but I O thee, 

O O no O but O O me; 

Let not my O a mere O go, 

But O my OI O thee so. 
You sigh for a cypher but I sigh for thee, 
O sigh for no cypher but O sigh for me; 
Let not my sigh for a mere cypher go, 
But sigh for my sigh, for I sigh for thee so. 

G. C. Moore 


It is wrong to attribute this cypher puzzle 
to Dr. Whewell. It was composed by the 
Rev. R. Egerton- Warburton in 1845 (See 

& Q.’ 4S. vi. 185, where a different 
| version of the last two lines is given). Dr. 
| Whewell was doubtless responsible for the so- 
called ‘‘ reply,’’ quoted at 4 S. vi. 1595. 

Witrrip H. Wootten. 


Joun SxKetTon (11 S. ii. 48; 12 S. xii. 
497).—This officer obtained his first commis- 
sion in the Bombay Division of the H. E. 
I. ©. army, Nov. 21, 1782; became Colonel 
| Nov. 1, 1817; Major- ‘General, July 19, 1821; 
Lieutenant-General, Jan. 10, 1837: and died 
August 19, 1841, the latest year in which 
| your correspondent, the Rev. He B. Swanzy, 
| Sesends him as “ still living.” 

AtrreD B. BrEavey. 


Sir Tuomas Biupworrta (12 xii. 473). 
—Some notes on him, with abstract of his 
Historic 
Society of Lancs. and Ches., 1919. 

B: 


Cray Pipes (12 8. xii. 473, 517).—Some 


Pakington in the 43rd volume of the ‘ Dict. | years ago, when I was editing Devon and 
Nat. Biog.,’ p. 87. He concludes that ‘‘ the | | Cornwall Notes and Queries, I made the 
preponderance of evidence seems so — | acquaintance of an exceedingly interesting 
to lie in favour of ’’ Richard Allestree ‘‘ 4 collector of odds and ends in the person of 
practically to admit of little doubt on the Mr. Arthur Rippon of Topsham. He was 
matter.”’ Allestree (1620-1680) bore arms for | no mean authority on oak galls, and the 
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emblems of the Saints. Amongst the odds judges named Hooke and Crooke; and a diffi- 


and ends which he collected were Dutch Cult cause was to have been gotten either by 


tiles, clay pipes, tobacco boxes, and tobacco 


labels. 


I induced him to write a short article on | 
‘Clay Pipes,’ which was published in the 


or by Crooke. 
Muriext Hamiztton Scorr. 
The judgment of the ‘N. E. D.’ is, ‘‘ As 
to the origin of the phrase there is no evi- 


above mentioned publication, on p. 113 of dence; although invention has been prolific 
vol. ix, together with illustrations showing of explanatory stories, most of them at 


various types. 

Unfortunately Mr. Rippon died a few 
years ago, but a relative, a Mrs. Rippon, 
still lives at Monmouth Street, Topsham, 
and may be able to give information as to 
the present whereabouts of his collections. 

There is a small collection of early pipes in 
the Royal Albert Museum, Exeter; and I 
believe there is also a similar collection in 
the Public Museum at Hull. 

H. Taprey-Soper. 

City Library, Exeter. 

There is a considerable collection of eariy 
Brostey clay pipes in the Museum at Shrews- 
bury, showing the names of makers. 

R. Warkry. 

‘* By Hook or By Croox ”’ (40 S. xii. 473). 
-—See the Editorial reply at 10 S. iii. 409, 
which quotes the ‘N. E. D.’ and refers to 
7.8. viii. 306, and 8 8. i. 185. See also 
11 S$. xi. 66, 215, and Eliezer Edwards’s 
‘Words, Facts and Phrases’ (1911 edn., 
at p. 279), where the Waterford story is 
referred to a manuscript in Marsh's Library, 
Dublin, ‘‘entitied ‘Annales Hiberniae,’ 
written in the seventeenth century by Dudley 
Loftus, a descendant of Adam Loftus, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh,’ and the Bodmin docu- 
ment is said to date from 1525. There are 
accounts of Adam and Dudley Loftus in the 
N.. 

Probably when the Prior of Bodmin in 
1525 granted to the burgesses ‘‘ a right with 
hook and crook to lop crop and carry away ”’ 
fuel, or, as it is expressed elsewhere in the 
document, ‘‘to bear and carry away on 
their backs and in no other way the lop crop 
hoop crook and bag wood ”’ from the Prior’s 
wood of Dunmeer or Dynmore, a much 
earlier grant was being quoted. 

The ‘N. E. D.’ traces the phrase to the 
— of Wycliffe, or a period not much 
ater. 


Joun B. WAtNEWRIGHT. 


T “lift” the following from an old Com- 
pendium, dated 1853: 


The expression is said to have arisen in the 
arles I, when there were two learned 


time of 


| variance with chronology.” 

The earliest instances quoted are from 
Wyclif, ‘‘ with hook or with crok,’’ c. 1380, 
and ‘‘ with hok or crok,’’ c. 1583; and from 
Gower (‘ Confessio Amantis,’ Bk. v., 2872): 
' Sa what with hepe and what with crok 
| hei make here maister ofte winne. 

Hepe is defined as ‘‘a curved pruning- 
knife,’ and connected with the Middie High 
and Low German hepe, the early modern 
Dutch heepe, etc., etc., and the pre-Teutonic 
root kop-, whence probably the Greek xozis. 
The Dictionary adds that ‘‘ as there is no. 
cognate word in Old English, its appearance 
in Gower, and this apparently in a proverbial 
phrase, is not easy to account for.’? Zachary 
Grey cites a punning employment of the. 
phrase in his note on ‘ Hudibras,’ III, 
ii., 933, sq. : 

These are the Courses that we took, 

To carry things, by Hook, or Crook. 

Judge Crook [=Sir Richard Croke] and Hutton 
were the two judges who dissented from their 
ten brethren, in the cast of ship money, when 
it was argued in the Exchequer (see Echard, 
vol. ii. p. 128), which occasionel the wags to 


say, that the King carried it by Hook, but not 
by Crook. 


Epwarp BEnsty. 


Essex Crerey Lists (12 8. xii. 473).— 
Most, if not all, of the MSS. of my father 
the late Rev. G. L. Hennessy are in my 
possession unexamined. Some of his lists 
of clergy have been supplied to individual 
parishes, but the lists have not been pub- 
lished as a whole. 

T. H. Hennessy. 

Fulbourn Rectory, Cambridge. 


Martua Wasuineton (12 S. xii. 493).— 
This lady’s portrait appeared on the 8-cents 
stamp of the 1902-3 U.S. issue, the stamps 
' of which are inscribed ‘‘ Series 1902.’’ This 
‘issue of stamps remained in use till super- 
' seded by the general issue if 1908-9. There 
_ were four differing shades of the 8-cents. 
_ stamp, catalogued as violet black, deep grey- 
' violet, pale grey-violet, and lavender respec- 
tively. 

Wm. Setr-Werks. 
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RoyaL Descents oF THE EneLIsH 
courts (12 8. xii. 474).--Engiishmen and 
others, who claim to be descendants of the 
ancient House of Harcourt, should consuit 
‘La Généalogie de la Maison d’ Harcourt,’ 
by Gilles André de La Roque (Paris, 1662, 
in fol., 4 vols.), and also the same author’s 
‘Traité des Noms et Surnoms,’ and ‘ His- 
toire Généalogique des Maisons Nobles de 
Normandie ’ (Caen, 1654, in fol.). La Roque, 
who was Sieur de la Loutiere and a Norman 
gentleman, was born in the «village cf 
Cormelles (near Caen) in 1597, and died at 
Paris, February 5, 1687. The ‘ Diction- 
naire Historique’ (1789) says :— 

L’auteur avait une mémoire prodigieuse; il 
connoissoit toutes les fraudes généalogiques 
dont on s’étoit servi pour illustrer certaines 
familles, et il se faisoit un plaisir de les dévoiler. 


La Roque’s ‘ Généalogie de la Maison 
d’Harcourt’ is frequently quoted by the 
author of another valuable work, ‘ Recueil 


Généalogique de Familles originaires des 
Pays-Bas ou y établies,’ by Dumont (Rotter- 
dam, 1778, 3 vols.). 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

36, Somerleyton Road Brixton, 8.W. 

Princess (St.) Margaret, Queen of Scot- 
land, heiress of the Royal Saxon line, was 
herself (through her mother Agatha) either 
granddaughter or great-niece of Henry II, 
Emperor of Germany, 15th in succession 
from Charlemagne. The intervening em- 
perors are set out in the Rev. William 
Betham’s ‘Genealogical Tables of the 
Sovereigns of the World’ (1795). 

FRED. R. GALE. 


BroapstonE (12 xii. 292, 337, 397).— 
To misquote Ruskin is a serious matter 
indeed, for he says in ‘ My First Editor ’— 
a paper enshrined within the magnificent 
margins of ‘On the Old Road,’ pp. 5, 4— 
that: 

In seven days more I shall be fifty-nine;— 
which (practically) is all the same as sixty: 
but, being asked by the wife of my dear old 
friend, W. H. Harrison, to say a few words 
of our old relations together, I find myself, in 
spite of all these years, a boy again,—partly 
in the mere thought of, and renewed sympathy 
with, the cheerful heart of my old literary 
master, and partly in instinctive terror lest, 
wherever he is in celestial circles, he should 
catch me writing bad_ grammar, or putting 
wrong stops, and should set the table turning, 
or the like. For he was inexorable in such 
matters, and many a sentence in ‘ Modern 
Painters,’ which I had thought quite beauti- 
fully turned out after a forenoon’s work on it, 
had to be turned outside-in, after all, and cut 


into the smallest pieces and sewn up again, 
because he had found out there wasn’t a nomi- 
native in it, or a genitive, or a conjunction, or 
something else indispensable to a sentence’s 
decent existence and position in life. Not a 
book of mine, for good thirty years, but went, 
every word ot it, under his careful eyes twice 
over — often also the last revises lett to his 
tender mercy altogether on condition he 
wouldn’t bother me any more. 


It was with some of that terror which 
excellent Mr. Harrison inspired in the heart 
of Ruskin, I realised that I had a letter too 
many and a word too few—for which I alone 
am blameworthy—in my quotation (ante, 
p. 397) from ‘ Modern Painters.’ <A sen- 
tence of the quotation to which I allude 
should read:—‘‘ The best help I have ever 
had... . was given me, when this author,” 
—(Kenelm Henry Digby)—‘‘ from whom I 
had first learned to love nobleness, intro- 
duced frequent reference to my own writings 
in his ‘ Children’s Bower.’ ” 

It seems to me that for the sake of 
accuracy—which may he looked upon, if I 
may say so, as the chief aim of ‘N, & Q.’— 
I should make this clear. 

R. Y. 

Conheath, Dumfriesshire. 


Run’’; Run anp Reap” 
(6 S. i. 373, 441).—The inverted phrase, 
““yun and read,”’ was traced ut supra to 
Burton’s ‘Anatomy.’ I find it in Dr. 
Donne’s sermon, ‘‘ preached at the Crosse 
the 15th of Setpember, 1622.’’ I think this 
sermon was published only in tract form, 
and is rare. My copy of it goes as far as 
p. 64. There is the passage, p. 2:— 

And to such a purpose hath God left this 
Song of Deborah and Barak in the Scriptures, 
that all Murmurers, and all that stray into a 
diffidence of Gods Power, or of his purpose to 
sustaine his owne cause, and destroy his owne 
Enemies, might run and read, might read and 
sing, the wonderful deliuerances that God hath 
giuen to his people, by weake and vnexpected 
means, 

To this I add an instance from ‘‘ a sermon 
preached at Andover on May the 15th, 1704. 
... By Samuel Smeaton, Vicar of Nether- 
Wallop in Hampshire.” The heading of 
the sermon itself, by an odd misprint, gives 
the date of ‘‘ May 15th. 1074”’: 

[As the Scriptures] want not Perfection, so 
neither Perspicuity, whatsoever is necessary to 
be known, is so plainly laid down in them, 
that he who runs may read it (p. 10). 

Ricuarp H. THorntoy. 
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GENERAL SiR CHARLES AsGILt (12 8. xii. 
451). — He died 23 July, 1825 (Monthly 
Army List, Aug., 1823; Times, 20 July). 
Unfortunately neither authority gives his 
age, but as the Baronetages of the period 
mention no other sons ot the 1st Baronet, 
it may be presumed that the record in The 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1762 (p. 193) of 
the birth of a son to Lady Asgill on April 7 
refers to him. 

J. B. WuirmMore. 


Str Tuomas AyiesBpury (12 S. xii. 452). 
—He had a licence, Oct. 3, 1611, to marry 
Anne (dau. of Rev. Francis Denman, of 
West Resford, Notts., and widow of 
William) Daréll, see Foster, ‘ Marriage 
Licences.’ 

J. B. WHITMore. 


War Memoriats (12 8. xii. 491).—Several 
numbers of ‘ N. & Q.’ would be required to 
give a full list of the many war memorials 
of former days. Sir James Gildea, in his 
‘For Remembrance’ (1911) gives a list of 
900 war memorials relating entirely to the 
South African War of 1898-1902. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

In Putney Parish churchyard (St. Mary’s 
on the bridge) is to be seen a tombstone in 
memory of Arthur Harper 
Isabella Harper, also commemorated on 
same stone), ‘‘ who died of his wounds before 
Sebastopol,’’ during the Crimean War— 
aged 19, I believe. I cannot remember the 
exact dates and wording, but the stone is 
quite legible still, and is on the south side, 
not far from a war memorial commemorating 
the recent war. 

Rosin. 


Tare Marra Tueresa Dortar (12 S. xii. 
449, 499).—A well known numismatical 
friend, Mr. Henry Garside, informs me that 
the ‘‘ Maria Theresa Dollars,’’ always dated 
1780, were coined in the Imperial Mint at 
Vienna, not in Italy, and are by no means 
rare, many million pieces having been struck 
in recent years. I have seen several. 

Rosert PEARSALL. 

Tue Puysicran or Catuarine II or 
Russta (12 S. xii. 476).—The story, as told 
me in Russia nearly forty years ago, was 
that the Empress had a deer hound bearing 
the same name as a Scotch physician resi- 
dent in St. Petersburg, Dr. Hamilton. The 
dog fell ill and the Empress ordered that 


Hamilton was to be poisoned and stuffed; | lefore God.” 


(son of Mrs. | 


with almost disastrous efiect upon the 
| Scotchman. ; 
Hucu R. Warx1y. 

OR ‘‘ PoayreE” (12 S. xii. 
333).—The transcription of the death war- 
rant of Charles 1 in Cromwell’s ‘ Letters 
and Speeches,’ edited by Carlyle, in the 
Everyman Library, vol. i1., p. 338, spells this 
name neither ‘‘ Phaire”’ nor Phayre,’’ but 
‘* Phayr,’”’ as elsewhere in the book. 

A. G. Srvarr. 

Kedah, Malay States. 

A Woop-EnGraver’s Name (12 S. xii. 
474).—In my copy of Horne’s ‘ Napoleon,’ 
the smaller of the two cuts on p. 109, vol. i., 
in subscribed Rarrzer. On p. 129, vol. i., the 
upper cut (showing ships) is subscribed by 
a name of five letters . naA(?N)t. Beneath the 
jower cut is H. avorenat. (Vol. i. is dated 
1840). 

Norrotk Variant or (12 
S. 452, 516).—The words quoted eyvi- 
dently form part of a local version of the. 
so-called, ‘Apostle Song,’ known in many 
counties, and varying accordingly. The 
' Dorset version, still remembered by many 
| locally ran thus :— 

Come, I will sing you— 

What shall I sing you? 

I will sing you one of them— 
What may that one be? 

One and one is all alone— 
And evermore shall be so. 

The second stanza ran as follows, the above 
opening being repeated in this as well as all 
following verses : 

“What may that two be?” 
Two of them were lily-white babes, 
A’clothed all in green ’o. 
After which was repeated : 
One and one is all alone, 
And evermore shall be so. 
and so throughout the song. 

A local Dorset contingent of Boy Scouts 
has lately adopted the air to which these 
verses were sung as a ‘‘ Maich tune.”’ 

W. E. 

Curious Brstes (12 S. xii. 492).—The 
following should be added to the Rev. J. B. 
McGovern’s list :— 

The Bug Bible (1561)—‘‘ Thou shalt not nede 


to for any bugges by nighte.’ Psalm 
xci, 


_ The Rosin Bible (1609)—“ Is there no rosin 
in Gilead?” Jer. viii. 22. 

To-remain Bible (1805)—‘‘ Persecuted him that 
was born after the spirit to remain, even so 
it is now.” Gal. iv. 29 


The Discharge Bible (1806)—“ I discharge thee 
1. Tim. v. 21. 
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The Standing-Fishes Bible (1806)—‘ And it | resident in Bedfordshire, and the neighbour- 
shall come to pass that the fishes will stand | ing County for several i g 


upon it.” Ezek. xlvii. 10. 
The Ears-to-ear Bible (1810)—* Who hath ears | T. Epw. Goopvear, F.8.4. 
Lonpon SMOKE (12 S. xii. 472).—The use 


to ear, let him hear.” Matt. xiii. 48. 
| of ‘‘ sea coal’? was prohibited in London by 


The Wife haters Bible (1810)—* If any man 
come to me, and hate not his father, . . . yea, | 
and his own wife also.” Luke xiv. 26. | Royal proclamation in 1306, but it was not 
| observed, and the following year the com- 
arose, . Xxiv. 61. | 

The Idle Bible (1809)—in which the “idol ” | by your correspondent 
shepherd is printed the “idle” shepherd. WS issued for the punishment of offenders, 
Zech, xi. 17. ‘first by the imposition of ‘‘ pecuniary 

The Printer’s Bible—‘ The printers have | mulcts,’’ and secondly by the demolition of 
persecuted me without cause.” Psalm cxix. 161. the furnaces. The citizens could not be 

: ARCHIBALD SPARKE. | broken of the habit of using coal, and a few 


Rowzanp Davies, Dean or Ross (12S. xii. | years after the prohibition, in 1321, the 
492).—He was afterwards Dean of Cork, !easurer had a bill for coats supplied to the 


and under that heading the late Dr. Maziere | Royal Py —_ it being used at the Corona. 
Brady gave very full biographical particu- | tion of Edward as P ; 
lars of him in ‘The Clerical Records of | H. Prosser CHanTEn. 
Cork, Cloyne and Ross,’ vol. i., p. 332. Lonpon Currosirres (12 §. xii. 433, 498). 
There is also a biography of him in the —The memoria! with spectacles is the bronze 
introduction to his ‘Journal, printed for panel, showing bust in relief of Sir Walter 
the Camden Society in 1857. | Besant on the Victoria Embankment by 
H. B. Swanzy. —§ Waterloo Bridge. Erected in December, 


xii, 402). — The arms about which Mr. ‘church door, are in Westminster Abbey, and 


BLUNDELL enquires are those of the family | mentioned by Dean Stanley, ‘ Historical 


of, Glemham, of Glemham, in_ Suffolk. 
Their pedigree will be found in Metcalfe’s 
‘ Visitation of Suffolk,’ p. 34. The quar- | 7° ~ ition, and indexed under the 
terings are:— title ‘ Treasury. 

2. Barry of ten argent and gules, a lion | 
rampant or ducally crowned per pale of (12 


the second and first (Brandon.) : ) 
3. Azure, three boars statant or (Bacon.) | escaped notice: The Maria Waldgrave who 


According ‘to the Visitation thea boars | married Thomas Clopton was buried in the 
should be in pale. church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, on 
4. Sable, a bend argent (Antingham.) Dec. 20, 1599. Seymour’s ‘ Survey of Lon- 
5. Sable, a fess between two chevrons or | don’ (1735), ii, p. 646 gives the inscription 
(Baynard. ) on her monument. 
The sixth quartering is not _— in the J. V. K. 
‘ Visitation,’ but there is a pedigree in| 02 6. 
it, sorry that T have nor not be wholly superfluons to. recur ty 
access at present to this book. the notable instance recorded in Wriothes 
| ley’s Chronicle (Camd. Soc., vol.  cxvi). 
| This relates to the marriages celebrated on 
It seems probable that the 5th quarter of 3 July, 1536, between Henry, Dorothy and 
the shield referred to by Mr. Jos. Hrcur, Margaret, the children of Ralph Earl of 
BLUNDELL represents the arms of the family Westmorland, and Anne, daughter of 
of Goodere or Goodyear (also spelt in var-| Thomas Manners, Earl of Rutland, Jon, 
ious other ways). The arms are :—Gules, son of John de Vere, Ear] of Oxford, and 
a fesse between two chev. vaire. I presume; Henry, Lord Roos, son of the same Earl of 
the Toddington is Toddington, Beds., not | Rutland, respectively. 
Toddington, Glos. The Gooderes were | J. V. XK. 
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Tue Parish CueRcGy in Henry VIII's 
Time (12 8. xii. 413, 455, 498).—Robert Best 
was appointed to the Vicarage of St. Mar- 
tin’s-in-the-Fields in 1539. He signed the 
Churchwarden’s Accounts in 1552. In June, 
1554, ‘‘a priest was put into Newgate for 
syngyng the English letany in his parishe 
church at Charing Crosse (‘ Narratives of 
the Reformation,’ p. 288, Camd. Soc., 1860). 

Thomas Wells took his place in September, 
1554, but Best returned to his cure on the 
accession of Elizabeth, and signed the 
Accounts which were presented to the parish 
meeting on 14 March, 1559/60. e was 
buried on 14 June, 1572, on which day the 
Churchwardens ‘‘went by water to the 
busshopp of London to chuse Welles [Wil- 
liam this time. not Thomas] to *~ or ‘ea 

. V. K. 


Bopy Famity (12 S. xii. 312, 357).—A 
couple of marriages will be found in the 
printed registers (Harl]. Soc., 1898) of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields :—24 Sep., 1601. Mr. 
Georgius Southacke and Mris.  Elizab. 
Bodye; 10 July, 1592, Joannes Musarde and 
Margareta Bodie. 

J. V. K. 


Fracs at Hatr-Mast (12 8. xii. 493).— 
Mr. J. Lanprear Lucas will find this 
matter dealt with in ‘ British Flags,’ by W. 
G. Perrin (Cambridge University Press, 
1922), p. 195. According to that authority 
the custom does not seem to be very ancient, 
but is ‘‘ probably older than the seventeenth 
century.” The earliest instance he records 
occurred in 1612, but he remarks that it 
was “‘ at that date well understood to signify 
the death of the commanding officer of a 
ship.” As to the origin of the custom ha 
conjectures that ‘“‘ the original signification 
of the lowered flag was the passing away of 
the authority which that flag ——. 


Notes on Books. 


Scenes and Machines on the English Stage during 
the Renaissance. By Lily B. Campbell. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 15s. net). 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Iy inventions for scenes and scene-shifting, and 
in the various devices through which persons | 


and things can be made to astonish by appear- | t 
‘eight hundredth anniversary of the founding 


ing and disappearing on a stage we touch the 


lowest of those arts which assembled go to make | 


the production of a play. 


The student’s most | 


eager attention has gone naturally to play- 


wright and actor; 
critics, and serious minds generally, have found 


and from the beginning | 
The 
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| great fault, as they do to-day, with the tendency 


to seek amusement in mere spectacle. The 
tendency, however, has always proved too strong 
for academic disapproval to quench. No doubt 
the multitude loves nothing so much as to gaze 
and gape; but men of genius and men of 
science have often sided with the multitude, 
and if the population of our day is thrilled by 
the wonders of cinema, the population of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was 
thrilled by the wonders of perspective. 

_ The whole subject is one of many-sided 

interest, and not the least attractive side is that 

of the mental attitude and activity concerned. 

The persistent authority of Vitruvius; the 

slow evolution of the mise-en-scéne from a mere 

frame-work or illustration for the action, to a 

setting which should produce some effect of 

reality; the mingled crudeness and magnifi- 
cence of the masques and the effects sought by 
means of machines; the zeal displayed by men 
of such capacity as Irigo Jones and Davenant 
in the structure of the stage and the theatre 
as a whole; the influence of Italy and again 
of France on the English theatre, with several 
other like lines of observation, produce a total 
impression which should at any rate give us 
the feeling that the men of the Renaissance 
were indeed our fathers who went before us, and 
that they have transmitted their spirit to us. ~ 
Miss Campbell has mastered the details of 

this history and sets it out well; the two first 
parts especially, dealing with the classical 
revival of stage decoration in Italy and six- 
teenth century stage decoration in England, 
seem to us very effectively handled. She has 
some good remarks upon the influence of the 
*“Onomasticon’ of Pollux, a work to which it 
may reasonably be oe that not enough has 
hitherto been credited; and an_ excellent 
chapter on dramatic representations in schools 
and universities. The quotations are suffic- 
iently numerous and well selected. The some- 
times confused descriptions of the staging and 
machines for different. masques and other 
dramatic shows have been for the most part 
successfully elucidated, and, in general, the 
succession of mechanical contrivances employed 
is well brought out. Miss Campbell has con- 
sidered virtually all the work published on her 
subject up to the present and to that her book 
may be considered a really valuable contribu- 
tion. 

The Book of the Foundation of St. Bartholomew's 
Church in London. _ Edited by Sir Norman 
Moore, Bart. (Early English Text Society ; 
Humphrey Milford. 10s. net). 

The Same, rendered into Modern English b: 
E. A. Webb. (Humphrey Milford. 2s. 6d. 
net). 

Turse two versions of the Book of the 

Foundation of St. Bartholomew’s Church and 

Priory are published to commemorate the 


of the Hospital which was celebrated this 
month. The manuscript from which they are 
derived is in the British Museum, and is in 
Latin with a translation in Middle English. 
Latin original was written by one 
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of the canons of the monastery, and from | 


internal evidence the date of. its composition 
may be assigned to about the year 1180. The 
manuscript itself was written about 1400, and 
the Middle English translation was composed 
at that period. The edition of the Middle 
English text, now published, is the work of 
the tate Sir Norman Moore, who began it 
about thirty-five years ago. The work remained 
at a standstill until a year ago, when Sir I. 
Gollancz suggested to him that the publication 
of the text, so long delayed, would be a fitting 
tribute at this time to the memory of the 
founder. It is now published with the Preface 
as written by Sir Norman Moore in 1885, and 
with the addition of a Glossary. The Preface 
gives the history of the manuscript so far as 
it is known, nd | the evidence for assigning its 
date. More useful to the general public, though 
not of such value to the student, is the second 
book, which is a modern English rendering 
of the text. 

The circumstances of the founding of St. 
Bartholomew’s are, thanks to the celebrations 
which we have recently witnessed, ——- 
known to us all. Our sole authority for them 
is this fascinating manuscript. It relates how 
the hitherto worldly-minded Rahere was con- 
verted after a life spent at court; how he 
determined to go on a pilgrimage to Rome; 
how he fell sick there, and vowed that if he 
should recover he would build a_hospital on 
his return home; and how St. Bartholomew 
appeared to him in a vision and told him that 
he had “ chosen a spot in a suburb of London 
at Smithfield where, in my name, thou shalt 


found a church, and there shall be a House : 


of God, the tabernacle of the Lamb, the temple 
of the Holy Ghost,” adding what might well 
be adopted as a general motto for all hospitals 
“Nor doubt at all with anxious mind con- 
cerning the expenses of this building; merely 


apply diligence, mine it shall be to provide 
the costs necessary for directing and completing | 


the fabric of this work.’’ 


land it was, granted the site, and 


The King, whose | 
the | 


Church was founded “ in the month of March, | 


in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, in 
memory of the most blessed apostle Bartholo- 
mew, in the one thousand one hund and 
twenty-third year from the Incarnation of the 
same Lord our Saviour.” 

The remainder of the first part of the book 
contains an account of some miracles of healing 


performed at St. Bartholomew’s during the | 


days of Rahere, its founder and first_ prior. 
The second part chronicles the death of Rahere 
in the twenty-third year of his priorate; the 
appointment of his successor, Thomas, one of 


the canons of the Church of St. Osyth in 1144 (of | 


him we are told “ he had the 
uttering metrically whatsoever 
and his death in 1174. There follows a further 
list of miracles: .. . ‘One man rejoices with 
a ery of jubilation that he-has received remedy 


of readily 


of his aching head, another the restoration of | ‘ 


e attempted ”); | 


| 


his lost walking powers. Here a man rejoices 
free from ringing in the ears, there one from 
ulceration of the limbs; here one who has lost 
soreness of his eyes and received clearness of 
vision; many rejoice that they are soothed 
from the distress of fevers, and thunder praises 
to the honour and glory of the apostle.’ 
the divine work of healing goes on, while “ the 
lamps glow redly on all sides.” : 


Fielding: Selections with Essays by Hazlitt, Scott 
and Phackeray. — Introduction and Notes by 
Leonard Rice-Oxley. 

Cobbett: Selections with Essays by Hazlitt and 
Carlyle. Introduction and Notes by A. M 

(Oxford, Clarendon Press. %, 
6d. each). 4 

THresE two volumes form a good addition t% 

the Clarendon Series of English Literature 

Mr. Rice-Oxley has had the less satisfactory 

task in that passages selected from novels los 

in isolation a good deal of their value. Thus 
the well-known chapter in ‘ Amelia,’ where thé 
heroine prepares supper for her husband who 
does not come, requires a real acquaintane 
with her in order to be properly appreciated, 

The passages chosen from each novel are all 

among those which might have been expected 

and are the best for the present purposé, 

There is, no doubt, a certain interest in reading 

what Scott and Thackeray thought of Fieldi 

—but, in themselves these two essays are 

a little dull, and consideration of them tends 

rather to raise one’s opinion of moder 

criticism. The introduction and notes are all 
that is required. ; 

Cobbett is one of the writers who lend them 
selves well to the process of selection, and this 
volume may count among those of the serié 
best worth having. It was a good idea 
include in it the paragraphs on Cobbett in 

Thorold Rogers’s ‘ Historical Gleanings.’ 


Motices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries,’ % 
Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2.”—Advertisements 
Business Letters, and Corrected Proofs & 
“The Publisher ” — at 20, High Street, High 
Wycombe, Bucks. 

We cannot undertake to answer querié 
privately. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to a 
article which has already appeared, corre’ 
pondents are requested to give within parek 
theses—immediately after the exact heading 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
at Pte the contribution in question is & 

ound. 

Ween sending a letter to be forwarded & 
another contributor, correspondents are ff 

uested to put in the top left-hand corner @ 
the envelope the number of the page 
N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


Printed and Published by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at their Offices, High Street, 
Wycombe, in the County of Bucks. 
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